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THE BOYHOOD OF NAPOLEON. 


BY REV. SAMUEL P. BATES. 


Art this point closes the boyhood of Napoleon. He is no longer 
a scholar of fortune, fighting his way up from obscurity, but a lieu- 
tenant in that army of Frenchmen whose glory has sounded through 
the world. He now lays aside the humble garb of the student, and 
assumes the military costume of an officer,—the heavy boots, the 
cocked hat, the buttoned coat, and epaulettes. ‘There was much in 
the position to which Napoleon had now attained to flatter the 
pride, and satisfy the ambition, of a youth of seventeen, and it is 
feared that there are few who would not have considered their 
education complete, that the object of their strife was now attained, 
and that they might give themselves up to the ease and enjoyment 
which their positions, as officers, would yield. But this honor was 
far from satisfying the ambition of Napoleon. 

His habits of study had been laborious and austere ; he labored 
with indefatigable zeal ; he made vast acquirements ; he was petted 
and flattered ; and his company was sought by some of the first 
literary men in the world. But there was yet more that he wished 
to learn ; and, when he was ordered, with his regiment, to Lyons, 


no sooner were the troops quartered, than he sought out a room 
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where he could be secure from interruption, and renewed those 
habits of laborious study which he had been accustomed to while 
at school. Instead of parading the streets, to show off his plume 
and his epaulettes to the young and admiring, he bent as steadily 
to his tasks as he had done previous to his promotion. 

The education of Napoleon teaches the world one useful lesson, 
one which our youth especially need to learn. We are apt, in 
pursuing a course of study, to dally and procrastinate. Some one 
has said that “ man is naturally indolent, — as lazy as he can be.” 
At no time in life do we yield so readily to ease as during the 
period of mental and physical growth, and this is the time usually 
allotted to study. Tasks to be wrought out by brain-work look 
formidable, and we often shrink from them on very slight pretexts. 
Not so with Napoleon. He shrunk from no tasks ; he left no duty 
undone ; and he has shown the world the virtue of working while 
the day lasts. Had Napoleon known his destiny from the outset, 
he could not have labored more faithfully in preparation for its 
accomplishment. This example speaks, to every one who hopes to 
be a leader in the world, ‘* Go thou and do likewise.” 

In concluding this survey of the boyhood of Napoleon, there are 
some reflections, which naturally flow from the subject, that may be 
of interest to us, as teachers who have much to learn, and whose 
business it is to direct the education of others. If the mariner, on 
an unknown sea, can pick up the chart of a fellow navigator, who 
sailed those seas before him, he feels a degree of assurance that he 
can go forward in his voyage in safety. The education of Napoleon 
was a success. It is not often that we know the history of one so 
triumphant. There are some important lessons to be drawn from it. 

From the beginning, the probabilities of success were all against 
him. He was a poor boy, an orphan, and a foreigner, unable 
to speak the French language, and without influential friends to 
advocate his cause. There were only twelve of the military schools 
in a population of thirty millions. The number of applicants would 
naturally be great, and the sons of the rich and powerful would be 
most likely to succeed in obtaining the place. The same motives 
and influences would operate against his advancement to the school 
at Paris, where the difficulties would be still greater, on account of 
the aristocratic and exclusive style in which it was established. 
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But, notwithstanding the apparent obstacles that stood in his way, 
he invariably triumphed over them, and the merit of his triumphs 
is due to himself. He won his way from one position to another, 
because he first deserved the promotions. He was sent from the 
humble island of Corsica to the school at Brienne, because the cul- 
ture he had already acquired attracted the attention of the governor, 
and convinced him that the boy would honor the place. Again, he 
is selected as one of the three, from among all his associates, for a 
place in the highest school at Paris; and here he is promoted, 
because of his great proficiency in his studies, and the unusual 
maturity of his mind. When we become familiar with his history 
during those five years, we feel satisfied that, if the selection were 
made according to merit, the choice wisely fell upon Napoleon. 
At the age of fifteen, that very critical period in the life of youth, 
when most boys are “ sowing their wild oats,” we find him the 
companion of philosophers and sages. Without any other influence 
to recommend him or secure an introduction to the company of the 
learned, than that which his own intelligence had created for him, 
he wins his way to the best of French society. A foreigner, and 
of obscure birth, though he be, and in the midst of the nobility, 
who are ever inclined to look upon those beneath them with con- 
tempt, he is welcomed with open hands to their circles, because his 
good sense and great learning made him the light and ornament of 
any society which he chose to grace. And, finally, at an age when 
most young men are thinking about beginning their education, he 
is examined by some of the first scholars that the world has ever 
produced, is pronounced a proficient, and is recommended for 
appointment as an officer in the army. We feel satisfied, when we 
read this account, that there was no favoritism or under-current 
influence, to which he owed his advancement, — for the poor boy 
had no means of securing such interests in his behalf, — but that 
he received his just deserts. 

In this simple recital of the fortunes of this obscure boy, we wit- 
ness the happy issue of a faithful discharge of duty. It is the 
most complete and triumphant illustration of the success which fol- 
lows unremitting studiousness that we have on record. He is 
noted for being a bright boy, because he has improved the feeble 
talents of childhood, and has got a little more knowledge than 
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other boys of his age. He moves among his fellow students, in- 
spiring their veneration for him as a prodigy of learning, because 
he toiled when they slept, and he meditated when they squandered 
their time. He acquired the respect and friendship of his su- 
periors in knowledge and years, because he had diligently pursued 
those researches, in which well-cultivated minds delight. And 
those habits of study and toil, which we see rewarded with success, 
in the boyhood of Napoleon, are the habits that will be rewarded 
with success in any boy of fair ability. There is no well directed 
exertion which does not, sooner or later, bear its proper fruits. 
‘This law of toil and recompense holds good in the physical world, 
in business, but especially is its veracity vindicated in the history 
of distinguished scholarship. There is no man of ordinary mental 
endowments, who can possibly fail of becoming eminent as a scholar, 
if he puts forth eminent exertions. 





EDUCATION IN BRAZIL. 


BY REV J. C. FLETCHER, AUTHOR OF “‘ BRAZIL AND THE BRAZIL- 
IANS.” 


Tue education of the Brazilian boy is better than that of his 
sister. There is, however, a great deal of superficiality. He is 
made a “ little old man” before he is twelve years of age, having 
his stiff, black silk hat, standing collar, and cane ; and, in the city, 
he walks along as if every body were looking at him, and as if he 
were encased in corsets. He does not run, or jump, or trundle 
hoop, or throw stones, as boys in Europe and North America. 
At an early age, he is sent to a collegio, where he soon acquires 
the Freneh language, and the ordinary rudiments of an education 
in the Portuguese. Though his parents reside in the city, he 
boards in the collegzo, and only on certain occasions does he see 
his father or mother. He learns to write a “ good hand,” which 
is a universal accomplishment among the Brazilians, and most of 
the boys of the higher classes are good musicians, because adepts 
in the Latin, and many of them are taught to speak English with 
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creditable fluency. The examination was formerly a great anni- 
versary, where the little fellows were starched up in their stiffest 
clothes, and their minds were crammed for the occasion. The 
boys acted their parts, and the various professores, in exaltation of 
their office, read or delivered memoriter speeches to the admiring 
parents ; and the whole was ended by some patron of the school 
crowning with immense wreaths the “ good boys ” who stood high- 
est during the session. The collegio then took a vacation of a few 
weeks, and commenced again with its boarders, the “ very young 
gentlemen ” students. But these things have greatly changed for 
the better, and many collegios are ably conducted. 

The principals of these establishments, when gifted with good 
administrative capacities, reap large sums. One with whom I was 
acquainted had, after a few years’ teaching, ten thousand dollars 
placed out at interest. The professores do not always reside in the 
collegio, but teach by the hour for a stipulated sum, and are thus 
enabled to instruct in a number of schools during the day. 

The English language has become such a desideratum at Rio, 
that every collegio has its English teacher. 

There has recently been a great improvement in the collegios, as 
well as in the public schools. The préfessores were summoned, by 
a commission under the Superintendent of Public Instruction, to 
appear at the Military Academy, and there to be examined as to 
their qualifications for giving instruction. If they passed the 
examination, which was most rigid, they received a license to teach, 
for which they have to pay a certain fee. The principals, also, 
were required to undergo an examination, if the commission should 
think it proper; and they were not permitted to carry on their 
collegios without a certificate. ‘I'he educational authorities, also, 
asserted their right to visit these private academies at any hour of 
the day or night, to examine the proficiency of the scholars at any 
time during the term, to investigate their sleeping apartments, 
their food, and whatever appertained to their mental or physical 
well-being. This was not a mere threat, but schools were actually 
visited, and some were reformed more rapidly than agreeably. 
The system of cramming was in a measure, broken up, and the 
empire took under its control the instruction given in the private 
as well as in the public aulas. 
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This educational innovation at the capital, is owing to the ener- 
getic measures taken by Visconde de Itaboraby, and Dr. Manuel 
Pachieo da Silva, who is at present the president of the first classi- 
eal institution of Rio de Janeiro, the Imperial College of Don 
Pedro II. The note of reform was sounded ; every duty connect- 
ed with teachers or scholars was fully investigated, and the resolu- 
tion was made, notwithstanding the complaints of professores who 
were degraded as incompetent, and parents who found their chil- 
dren rigidly examined, and only promoted in the public schools, 
after convincing proofs of real progress. 

There is a common-school system throughout the Empire, more 
or less modified by provincial legislation. The General Govern- 
ment, during the years 1854-5, educated 65,413 children. There 
were probably as many more of whom we have no govern- 
ment report, who were educated by private tuition, and under pro- 
vincial authority. When, therefore, we consider the number of 
slaves and Indians in Brazil, and also when we reflect that the 
common school system is in its infancy, it is an encouraging pro- 
portion. There are great defects in these elementary schools, but 
each year they are improving. There seems to be an inquiry, 
among the educated men and the statesmen, as to the plan best 
adapted to the country. The inquiry is not always confined to the 
highest class of citizens. Once in the interior, I was aroused from 
my slumbers by a loud knocking at the door. I hastily opened it, 
and saw a respectably dressed Brazilian, who informed me that he 
was a school teacher, and, learning that an American was in the 
vilfage, and would leave that morning, he had made bold to come 
at this early hour to ask me if I could either give him an account 
of the American system of teaching, or could send him documents 
on that subject. In the same place, another teacher spoke to me 
of Horace Mann’s reports on the common schools of Massachusetts. 

Great ignorance prevails in a large portion of the population ; 
and, though many years elapse before a tolerable degree of know!]- 
edge will be properly diffused, yet the beginning has been made, 
and the French proverb is true in this, as in other things: ‘“ Ce 
nest que le premier pas qui coute.” It is only the first step that 
costs. In the city of Rio, instruction can be divided into the fol- 
lowing classes:—-the primary, the secondary, and the private 
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schools. The College of Pedro II., the Military and Naval Acad- 
emies, the Medical College, and the Theological Seminary of St. 
Joseph, are also under the direction of the State. 

Through some of these establishments, the juvenile Brazilian 
ascends the hill of knowledge. An institution, already referred to, 
which, of late, has awakened more interest than any other in the 
capital of Brazil, was organized, in the latter part of 1837, under 
the name of Collegio de Don Pedro II. It is designed to give a 
complete scholastic education, and corresponds, in its general plan, 
to the Lyceums established in most of the provinces, although, in 
endowment and patronage, it is, probably, in advance of any of these. 

There was, at the opening, an active competition for the profes- 
sorships, eight or nine in number. All of them are said to have 
been creditably filled. ‘The concourse of students was very con- 
siderable from the first organization of the classes. A point of 
great interest, connected with this institution, is the circumstance 
that its statutes provide expressly for the reading and study of the 
Holy Scriptures in the vernacular tongue. For some time pre- 
vious to its establishment, copies of the Scriptures had been used 
in the other schools and seminaries of the city, where they were 
not likely to be less prized after so worthy an example on the part 
of the Emperor’s College. ‘The Rev. Mr. Spaulding had an appli- 
cation to supply a professor and an entire class of students with 
Bibles, to which he cheerfully acceded, by means of a grant from 
the Missionary and Bible Societies. 

The Military and Naval Academies are for the systematic in- 
struction of the young men destined to either branch of the public 
service. At the age of fifteen years, any Brazilian lad, who under- 
stands the elementary branches of a common education, and the 
French language, so as to render it with facility into the national 
idiom or Portuguese, may, on personal application, be admitted to 
either of these institutions. I have never witnessed a more in- 
teresting scene than the assembling of these young men for their 
morning recitations. It carried me back to the Northern Universi- 
ties, so much vigor and spirit did the Brazilian students manifest in 
their sports and repartees, or in their explanations to each other of 
difficult points of geometry and engineering, which were soon to 
be brought before their professors. 
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THE BIBLE. 


Ir is a book of laws to show the right and wrong. It is a book 
of wisdom, that condemns all folly, and makes the foolish wise. 
It is a book of truth that detects all errors It is a book 
of life, that shows the way from everlasting death. It is the 
most compendious book in all the world. It is the most en- 
tertaining and authentic history that was ever published. It con- 
tains the most ancient antiquities, remarkable events, and wonder- 
ful occurrences. It points out the most heroic deeds and unparal- 
leled wars. It describes the celestial, terrestrial, and lower worlds. 
It will instruct the most accomplished mechanic, and the profound- 
est artist. It will teach the best rhetorician, and exercise every 
power of the most skilful arithmetician. It will puzzle the wisest 
anatomist, and the nicest critic. It corrects the vain philosopher, 
and confutes the wisest astronomer. It exposes the subtle soph- 
ist, and drives diviners mad. It is a complete code of laws, a per- 
fect body of divinity, an unequalled narrative. It is a book of 
lives, and a book of travels. It is a book of voyages. It is the 
best covenant that was ever agreed to; the best deed that ever was 
sealed. It is the best evidence that ever was produced ; the best 
will that ever was made. It is the best testament that ever was 
signed. It is wisdom to understand it. To be ignorant of it is to 
be awfully destitute. It is the king’s best copy, and the magis- 
trate’s best rule. It is the housewife’s best guide, and the servant’s 
best instructor. It is the young man’s best companion. It is the 
school-boy’s spelling-book ; the learned man’s masterpiece. It 
contains a choice grammar for the novice, and a mystery for the 
sage. Itis the ignorant man’s dictionary, and the wise man’s 
directory. It affords knowledge of all witty inventions, and it is 
its own interpreter. It encourages the wise, the warrior, and the 
overcomer. It promises an eternal reward to the excellent, the 
conqueror, the warrior, the prevalent. And that which crowns all 
is, that the Author, without partiality and without hypocrisy, 
‘‘with whom is no yariableness, neither shadow of turning,” is 


God. 
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THE TEACHER OF PRUSSIA AND THE TEACHER OF 
AMERICA. 


The following Address, by Charles Ansorge, of Dorchester, was delivered on the 
seventh of April, at Salem, before the Essex County Teachers’ Association, and 
is now published in the “ Massachusetts Teacher,” in accordance with a vote of 
that Body. The author has had unusual facilities for gaining information in 
regard to the German Schools. 


WE can learn a great deal by comparing ourselves with others. 
Germany, and especially Prussia, is so often alluded to for the 
superiority of her schools, that a somewhat minute description of 
the position of a Prussian teacher may, perhaps, prove interesting 
and useful. ‘These remarks will, of course, be limited to the Pub- 
lic School, embracing all the Common Schools, from the Primary 
to the High School, and will exclude all the higher institutions of 
learning, such as colleges and professional schools. ‘They will 
apply especially to schools of Prussia and of Massachusetts, though, 
with some modifications, they may be true of Germany or the 
United States. 

In order to understand rightly the position in which the German 
teacher is placed, a few remarks relating to the History of the Ger- 
man Schools, will be necessary. 

At the time of the Reformation, preachers in favor of Luther’s 
views, found it necessary to instruct their parishioners more carefully 
than had been customary in former times. This great religious move- 
ment introduced congregational singing into the church, and at the 
fireside, and opened the treasures of the Bible to all who could 
read. The desirable art of reading, therefore, was taught, by the 
officers of the Church, to all who wished to learn it, by the parson 
and sexton, at their official residences. ‘This was the beginning of 
the Public Schools. Advancing civilization gradually introduced 
into the plan of lessons, ciphering and writing. These additional 
branches, however, were taught to a part of the scholars only, and 
for an extra compensation. In small parishes, the sexton soon had 
the exclusive charge of this school work ; he had also to play the 
organ and lead the music, and, even while teaching, earned quite 
a comfortable living by pursuing the trade of shoemaker, tailor, or 
clockmaker. In large parishes, the second preacher became usu- 
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ally the Rector, or Principal, of the school; and, where a further 
subdivision was needed, the Cantor, or leader of Music, was the 
second teacher, while the Organist and the Adjunct filled the 
lower places. Up to 1740, the German schools were exclusively 
Church institutions, and, therefore, either Catholic or Protestant, 
which division still exists. It is to be remembered that the num- 
ber of churches in Germany is much smaller than in America. 
Towns with 3,000 inhabitants have usually not more than one 
church ; and cities with a population of 20,000 not often more than 
4 or 5 church organizations. The church buildings are large? than 
ours, and many of them will hold from 4,000 to 6,000 worship- 
pers at a time. 

Frederick the Great, king of Prussia, gave a school law to the 
Province of Silesia, in 1763, which defined the duties of every cit- 
izen in relation to the schools. From that time, civil government 
took an active part in the cause of education, and school officers 
were appointed for every province, every gubernatorial district and 
county. ‘The clergyman of each church is, as such, the Revisor of 
the schools belonging to it, in the name of the Church and the 
State. The money formerly paid voluntarily by parents to teach- 
ers was now regarded as a regular part of the teacher’s income ; 
and, while the schools were obliged by the State to teach Religion, 
Reading, Writing, Arithmetic and Singing to all, the parents were 
compelled to send their children to school, and pay a certain 
amount of school-money for every child. 

The regeneration of Prussian schools commenced in 1807. The 
king of Prussia, lying prostrate at the feet of Napoleon, saw his 
only help in a new policy. He not only gave full freedom to the 
development of liberal, religious, patriotic and scientific ideas, whose 
wings, up to that time, had been clipped by censors and courts ; 
but he promoted the cause of liberty in many other ways. All 
such cloisters as had been mere stalls for idle monks and nuns, 
were closed ; and part of their property was used for the opening, 
the enlarging, and the improvement of schools. The Aristocracy 
lost many of their ancient rights and privileges; while a limited 
charter for self-government was granted to all cities. The efforts 
and influences of that noble philanthropist, Henry Pestalozzi, which 
had been disregarded so far, were now used by Prussia as one of 
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the most efficient means to raise the steam of patriotism and liber- 
ality. When young and liberty-loving Germany had done her 
part in driving off the usurper, and had placed her old rulers on 
their newly fortified thrones, the yoke of Prince Metternich de- 
scended gradually, till, in 1830, it was gently but firmly adjusted 
to the neck of a deceived people. 1 do not like to lessen the fame 
of my fatherland ; but it is true, and history will prove it, that, 
up to 1830, the German rulers regarded the school room as a sort 
of safety-valve, where enthusiastic young teachers might spend 
their” best powers in a very harmless way. During this period, 
however, in the lowly school room, and under very adverse circum- 
stances, grew up a class of men, who, as educators, take a 
high rank ; grew up an enthusiasm for education among the lower 
classes of the population which was ready to bring great sacrifices ; 
grew up a science, the increasing branches and fruits of which will 
bless and benefit all future generations. 

During the period from 1830 to 1848, only such improve- 
ments in Common School affairs were made or promised by gov- 
ernment, as were demanded by the progress of the times, and the 
irresistible power behind the throne. 

Since 1848, the progressive Common School lias been in captiv- 
ity. Its chief pillars and teachers have been imprisoned, dis- 
missed, silenced, or exiled. ‘The others who remain in service 
have hung their “ harps upon the willows,” hoping for better days, 
when a new temple of popular education will be built. 

The German school is under the control of four masters, the 
Church, the State, the Landlord, and the Parents, who are repre- 
sented by a Committee, which is chosen by the Landlord. There is 
no thorough organization, nor uniform division of burden and 
privilege. All general laws yield to provincial laws ; these to 
gubernatorial orders, and these again to the emanations of county 
officers. In towns, these rights and duties are divided according 
to historical privileges, mutual agreements, and governmental laws, 
Each school has, in fact, its own peculiar situation, which is fully 
defined in the teacher’s “‘ Vocation,” a document signed by all four 
masters. 

How different from this is the history of Common Schools in 
Massachusetts! Our school germinated from a true and generous 
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ally the Rector, or Principal, of the school; and, where a further 
subdivision was needed, the Cantor, or leader of Music, was the 
second teacher, while the Organist and the Adjunct filled the 
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Church institutions, and, therefore, either Catholic or Protestant, 
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county. ‘The clergyman of each church is, as such, the Revisor of 
the schools belonging to it, in the name of the Church and the 
State. The money formerly paid voluntarily by parents to teach- 
ers was now regarded as a regular part of the teacher’s income ; 
and, while the schools were obliged by the State to teach Religion, 
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compelled to send their children to school, and pay a certain 
amount of school-money for every child. 
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king of Prussia, lying prostrate at the feet of Napoleon, saw his 
only help in a new policy. He not only gave full freedom to the 
development of liberal, religious, patriotic and scientific ideas, whose 
wings, up to that time, had been clipped by censors and courts ; 
but he promoted the cause of liberty in many other ways. All 
such cloisters as had been mere stalls for idle monks and nuns, 
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ality. When young and liberty-loving Germany had done her 
part in driving off the usurper, and had placed her old rulers on 
their newly fortified thrones, the yoke of Prince Metternich de- 
scended gradually, till, in 1830, it was gently but firmly adjusted 
to the neck of a deceived people. I do not like to lessen the fame 
of my fatherland ; but it is true, and history will prove it, that, 
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stances, grew up a class of men, who, as educators, take a 
high rank ; grew up an enthusiasm for education among the lower 
classes of the population which was ready to bring great sacrifices ; 
grew up a science, the increasing branches and fruits of which will 
bless and benefit all future generations. 

During the period from 1830 to 1848, only such improve- 
ments in Common School affairs were made or promised by gov- 
ernment, as were demanded by the progress of the times, and the 
irresistible power behind the throne. 

Since 1848, the progressive Common School lias been in captiv- 
ity. Its chief pillars and teachers have been imprisoned, dis- 
missed, silenced, or exiled. ‘The others who remain in service 
have hung their “ harps upon the willows,” hoping for better days, 
when a new temple of popular education will be built. 

The German school is under the control of four masters, the 
Church, the State, the Landlord, and the Parents, who are repre- 
sented by a Committee, which is chosen by the Landlord. There is 
no thorough organization, nor uniform division of burden and 
privilege. All general laws yield to provincial laws ; these to 
gubernatorial orders, and these again to the emanations of county 
officers. In towns, these rights and duties are divided according 
to historical privileges, mutual agreements, and governmental laws, 
Each school has, in fact, its own peculiar situation, which is fully 
defined in the teacher’s “‘ Vocation,” a document signed by all four 
masters. 

How different from this is the history of Common Schools in 
Massachusetts! Our school germinated from a true and generous 
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principle; is rooted in the life-blood of the people; has grown 
stronger under the fostering care of noble and wise men ; and is 
even now, by its fruits, repaying manifold the sacrifices which have 
been brought. Postponed improvements may be retarded, but are 
never indefinitely postponed after their usefulness and necessity are 
understood. 

Fellow teachers, | must cut short these general remarks, and 
speak directly of teachers there and here. Let us first compare 
their Course of Professional Preparation. 

Nobody is eligible to the office of teacher, in Prussia, who*can- 
not present a legal certificate that he has passed a satisfactory 
examination before the commissioners and teachers of a Normal 
School. The Prussian Seminary is a mill, or educational hot-house, 
destined and privileged to send out, annually, a certain number of 
trained teachers ; it is the sentinel who guards the gate of the school- 
ground ; the standard-bearer of the professional educators. Our 
Normal Schools enjoy none of these privileges; they are free 
institutions in more senses than one, are judged by their own fruits, 
and can make their presence felt only by intellectual and moral 
means. 

The Prussian Seminaries are boarding-schools, where the stu- 
dent is under the vigilant teacher’s eye, day and night ; schools 
which have inherited, with their cloister buildings and monkish 
furniture, a good degree of monastic air and discipline. An expe- 
rienced man will single out a Prussian-bred teacher in a large 
assembly ; and, from 1840 to 1848, the three Seminaries in Silesia 
differed so much from each other, yet each left such a lasting im- 
pression upon its pupils, that the first appearance of such a young 
teacher gave evidence in which school he had been trained. Dif- 
ferences of opinion are found often enough among the pupils ; 
but they are seldom betrayed, and never frankly expressed. The 
wisdom of the Church, and the shrewdness of the Prussian Eagle, 
give to their children the pure milk of religion and science, if the 
latter only faithfully shut their eyes and open their mouths. In 
cases of disobedience, “the powers that be” always unite to subdue 
the foe. I experienced a remarkable instance of this kind while I 
was a pupil at Bunzlau. A teacher, who was passionate, and 
much disliked by all, assaulted one of the scholars, a young man 
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of twenty-two. ‘Taught by former experience, the two hundred 
Normals kept quiet, but signed a petition, in which they asked 
submissively for an investigation, and sent it to the Provincial 
Counsellor, by a committee. The Board of Professors had caught 
a glimpse of what we intended to do, and procured a hearing before 
our petition was presented. When we had laid the case before 
the Commissioner, we were reminded that it was B.’s business to 
sue Professor A. for assault ; but that we, in making B.’s case our 
own, and appearing in the name of all the students, were engaged 
in an act of insubordination. Professor A., if found guilty, might 
be transferred to another institution of learning ; but we should 
certainly be dismissed and punished for acting as such a committee. 
The Commissioner was so kind as not even to open and read our 
sealed petition, for that, he said, would oblige him to act officially ; 
as a friend, however, he advised us to go home quietly, study our 
books, and pass a good examination. This happened only six 
weeks before our course was ended. We took the advice of the 
friend, and left the Commissioner’s office. 

Our American Normal Schoolhouses are plain buildings. Our 
Normal teachers and pupils stand on the same platform of mutual 
esteem and confidence ; they neither conceal their own private 
convictions, nor do they honor any the less those who differ from 
them. All the branches taught in our Normal Schools are also 
taught in those of Prussia, and there is not now so great a differ- 
ence in the method of instruction as many are inclined to believe. 
The additional branches in the Prussian plan of lessons are, Ethics, 
and Luther’s, or the Roman Catechism, Ecclesiastic and Biblical 
History, Singing, Playing on the Organ, the Piano, and the Violin, 
Theory of Harmony, and Composition. 

Our Normal Schools suffer much by not having the charge of 
Model Schools. What a carpenter’s shop would be, filled with the 
best tools, but destitute of boards and timber; or what a foundry 
would be, with the most perfect forms and models without brass or 
iron; that, a Normal School, without a class of children to be taught 
by the pupils, 7s. From the experience I have had in Germany, I 
cannot help thinking that those of our communities, which have 
refused to make arrangements with Normal Schools situated within 
their borders, for teaching in some of their public schools, have 
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made a mistake. The Prussian Model Schools number from one 
hundred to four hundred children, and are as much a source of in- 
come tothe Normal Schools as they are a blessing to the towns. 
The young men in Prussia who prepare themselves for the teacher’s 
vocation, previously to their admission to the Seminary, are called 
“ Preparands.” ‘They are usually the sons of ministers, teachers, 
subordinate royal officers, farmers, or mechanics ; and receive their 
preparatory education from the private instruction of their former 
teacher and minister, while they assist, during school hours, in tak- 
ing charge of small classes; or they attend a High School, Latin 
School, or the lower classes of a College (Gymnasium). When 
seventeen years old, they are permitted to present themselves, on a 
certain day in the year, for examination. If they fail to guin ad- 
mittance, they must wait another year. When nineteen years old, 
they are likely to be taken to serve in the army, in which case, 
their career as teachers is spoiled. Not more than four times can 
a Preparand apply to be examined. These, and some other re- 
stictions, prevent many outsiders from choosing the teacher’s pro- 
fession, while they secure a better chance to those eminently talent- 
ed. The full Normal School course, in Prussia, extended over 
three consecutive years, which time, however, was shortened, in 
1850, to two years. In all these points, our Normal schools 
stand upon different ground ; and, although these regulations may 
be beneficial for kingly Prussia, they could not be introduced here, 
on account of our laws and social customs. The Prussian Normal 
Schools depend entirely on the favor of the king ; they once were 
living and life-giving institutions; but now they have become a 
part of that political mechanism, which revolves in the old way, year 
after year. 

Our Normal Schools work in a quiet way; their pupils have to 
compete with many a talented and well informed colleague, who 
never received any Normal instruction ; and they will be discon- 
tinued as soon as they cease to be useful. 

Having spoken of the Teacher’s Preparation, let me proceed to 
speak of his Position and Duties. As we all are sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the official routine of an American teacher, I shall 
only have to give a picture of a Prussian “ Colleague,” and then 
point out the most important differences, 
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While the Normal scholar is serving his last year of apprentice- 
ship, he keeps his eyes open to find a vacant place where he may 
begin his work as soon as he leaves the Seminary. The following 
chances are before him: He may become an “ Adjunct,” that is, 
an assistant teacher in a town; or a subordinate teacher in a large 
city ; or the master of a small school. As the demand for fresh 
and cheap workers is usually greater than the supply, the begin- 
ning teacher often enjoys the privilege of choosing his first field of 
labor. 

As an Adjunct, he becomes a boarder in the official dwelling, with 
the family of the Principal, and is subject to all the regulations and 
orders issued by the latter. His official duties and earnings are 
either defined and confirmed by a “ Vocation,” or they are not: 
If they are, he cannot leave this situation till a successor occupies 
his place, and another document has been made out, the steps to 
which are expensive and slow. If he stays without such a “ voca- 
tion,” he can leave his place, or be dismissed by his principal on a 
four weeks’ warning. According to the wants of the locality, he 
has the subordinate charge of two “ Filial-Schools,” one of which 
he teaches for three or four hours in the forenoon, the other every 
afternoon, walking from six to twelve miles every week-day ; or he 
teaches only one such school, and assists the principal for some 
hours of each day in his official labors ; or he is entirely with the 
principal, and works with or without a strict plan of his own. 
For such labors the law warrants him an annual income of eight- 
teen American dollars, besides board. ‘The law of supply and de- 
mand, however, has raised this pittance to sums not exceeding $50. 
The circumstances by which the Adjunct is influenced, differ very 
much in different localities. Some favor his self-improvement, 
others do not; some stimulate enough to draw out many excellent 
qualities, while others press too hard upon the young man, and 
‘quench the spirit.” For instance, the principal and the minister 
do not always agree. If the Adjunct takes the principal’s side, he 
is apt to feel the far-reaching influence of his revisor ; while, in the 
other case, he has to live with a family, the members of which are 
against him. Sometimes he cannot agree with the principal’s wife, 
or the parson’s better half; or he has given his heart to the minis- 
ter’s daughter, while somebody in the schoolhouse would like to 
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win it. Whenever a vacancy occurs in his vicinity, or in one of the 
neighboring counties, the young man starts on a journey of inves- 
tigation. The landlord in country-places, and the council in cities 
receive applications and select candidates for trial. He considers 
himself fortunate, when, out of fifty or more applicants, he is one 
of the chosen five or six who, in the presence of the most influen- 
tial persons in town, are permitted to give a trial-lesson to the 
pupils of the vacant school. The parents decide by vote which 
three of these candidates have been the most popular, out of 
that number the new teacher is chosen by the landlord; and if 
government and church officers find no objection, the choice is 
confirmed, and the “ Vocation”? made out. This is a short statement 
of a long process which lasts usually from six to twelve months ; 
and involves an amount of effort and wire-pulling equal, in intensity 
and means, to one of our presidential elections. I know Adjuncts, 
who applied for places more than sixty times, and gave upwards of 
thirty trial-lessons before they succeeded. ‘This trial-time of Ad- 
junct-life lasts, usually, from four to ten, or even fifteen years. 
Young, pliant men sometimes secure lucrative places, while talented 
teachers, with an unbroken backbone, not seldom must be satisfied 
with a final situation which guaranties a salary too large to starve, 
and too small to live by it. 

Assistant teachers in city schools are somewhat better situated. 
They receive a fixed salary, from $80 to $120 a year, and pay all 
their expenses, including board. They advance gradually into 
higher places in the same school, or get weighty recommendations, 
by means of which the best country-places fall to their lot. They 
move in more cultivated society, and remain well posted up in 
literature. But, usually, they work too hard, giving private les- 
sons, besides their regular school labors, in order to meet their 
increasing expenses ; and four years of city life wear harder upon 
a teacher than eight years spent in the country. 

Let me conclude this section of my address by giving you the 
bill of fare, of which an Adjunct complained, but which, after 
proper examination, was declared, by the Gubernatorial School 
Counsellor, to be “nutriious, variegated, and sufficient.” The 
days alluded to were from June 23d to June 30th, 1839, and the 
decision of the royal officer was rendered on January 7th, 1840. 
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Breakfast consisted, regularly, of plain rye bread and butter, and 
two cups of a drink made ef two-thirds burned rye and one-third 
burned coffee, taken with milk, but without sugar. 

Dinner. — Sunday: Soup, a little boiled meat, carrots, and 
cauliflower. Monday: Boiled potatoes, bread and butter. Tues- 
day: One boiled egg, lettuce, one glass of buttermilk, bread and 
butter. Wednesday: Boiled potatoes, lettuce, bread and butter. 
Thursday: Potatoes with butter gravy, bread and butter, one glass 
of beer. Friday: Mashed potatoes, one small sausage, and lettuce. 
Saturday: Mashed potatoes, boiled pickled tripe, with gravy, bread, 
but no butter. Sunday: Roast veal, potatoes, lettuce, one glass of 
beer. 

Supper: regularly, rye-bread and butter, in addition to which 
was offered, three times, one plate of flour-gruel, made with milk; 
one time, a glass of beer ; one time, a glass of buttermilk ; twice, 
boiled potatoes. 

At last, the town Adjunct, or the city Assistant, has succeeded 
in being elected to a permanent situation. He is now about thirty 
years old, and his betrothed has been waiting, these last six years, 
or more, for this important event. I must forego the pleasure of 
giving a detailed description of his activity, and shall limit myself 
to a few outline sketches. The American teacher is engaged to 
teach a certain number of children during a certain number of 
hours every day, in the schoolroom, for a term, or a year. There 
his obligations end, and, in a few months, he is ready to join the 
great rotation-march, in the spring or fall. Not so is it with the 
German teacher. Where he once settles, there he likes to remain. 
His official dwelling will be his home and his place of business ; 
the older people in town will assist and support him; he will, 
very likely, bury them, and, at last, be buried himself by those 
whom he is to educate and teach. The advent of a new teacher 
commences a new era in the history of the town. Country life in 
Germany is perhaps more stationary than even in England. The 
number of houses, inhabitants, and mechanics, remains the same. 
People leave town and strangers enter it, only by marriage. The 
town, secluded by mountains, or surrounded by open fields, forms 
a little world by itself; two or three copies of a daily newspaper 
circulate among the first families, including, of course, the landlord, 
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the parson, the doctor, and the schoolmaster. The church, the 
parsonage, and the schoolhouse, are venerable buildings, on account 
of their occupants, or their use, and no boy passes them without 
taking off his cap ; they are the pride of the townsmen, and kept 
in as good repair as the people can afford. 

There is*a great difference in teachers’ salaries, and the manner 
in which the money is obtained ; in the length of daily school-ses- 
sions, and the additional offices which the teacher is expected, per- 
mitted, or forbidden to fill. ‘The average annual salary of teachers, 
in Pomerania, is not over $100 ; in Brandenburg, about $120; in 
Saxony, $150; and, in Silesia, about $200. The lawful minimum 
of a teacher’s salary in Silesia is as follows: An official dwelling, 
containing a schoolroom, and one room for the teacher’s family, 
with additional accommodations for one cow and one pig; two 
acres of second-class land, or, as equivalent for it, free pasture and 
sufficient hay and potatoes for cow, pig, one goose, and two hens ; 
ten bushels of grain, two-thirds of which is to be rye; prepared 
land, to sow one-third bushel of linseed ; the right to make one 
singing visitation in the year, and to receive a donation, and $33 
in money. Among Protestants, this law has been a dead letter the 
last forty years, because the present salaries have been raised con- 
siderably ; yet quite a number of Catholic communities are found, 
where the letter of this law “ giveth and sustaineth” life, and 
where one roof shelters alike the schoolchild and the goose, the 
teacher and his cow. 

It is not necessary to follow the teacher into his schoolroom. The 
lifeless Prussian teacher does not differ essentially from his inferior 
colleagues in our land; while live teachers everywhere are one in 
spirit, though differing in method and language. It will be well, 
however, to mention some other offices with which the Prussian 
teacher is often intrusted, and by which his income and influence 
are considerably increased. 

He is very often elected Secretary of the town and the court. As 
such, he keeps the town’s records and accounts ; he is the official 
agent to sell stamped paper, upon which are written all official 
communications of the governing and the governed ; petitions and 
explanations may be written by any citizen, but they must bear the 
royal stamp, and, in addition, the Secretary’s official seal. He is the 
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legal medium between the citizens and the landlord, the citizens 
and the town court, and between the officers of town and county. 
Nobody else gets so correct a view of the business affairs of his 
people, and their prospects of success, or is trusted with so many 
secrets, in order to advise and assist, as he. The Secretary’s advice, 
even in moral questions, is asked before people go to the minister ; 
and few cases get into the hands of lawyers, which the Secretary 
has not sent there. 

In all towns with a church, the principal teacher is also Organist 
and Can/or, and has the whole charge of the music. 

In order to train young musicians for his choir, he devotes two 
or three hours, every day, to the musical instruction of those schol- 
ars who show the most talent for music. Parents who are well off 
indemnify him in money, while poor scholars pay in promises to 
become life members of the choir. In this way, every church sus- 
tains a steady choir, which meets the wants of the people. The 
services of the singers are required, besides the regular Sunday 
meetings, on marriage and funeral occasions, at baptisms, on the 
birthday of the landlord, the minister, or other influential men, on 
Mayday, and national festivals, and during that high time when 
the teacher goes, with his choir, from house to house, to sing a 
glee or tune, for which he receives a present that constitutes a part 
of his salary. On all these occasions, the singers receive a small 
remuneration. In small parishes, there is often only a singing 
choir, while, in all large places, there are men who understand how 
to play on musical instruments. The instruments are usually the 
property of the church ; but the Cantor provides the written or 
printed music. Every Saturday evening, there is a great rehearsal 
held at the schoolroom, preparatory to Sunday. An American 
would be astonished to see how much musical talent is thus developed 
in a quiet and unostentatious way. In Catholic places, the Masses of 
Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven are well-known household words, and 
in Protestant churches, the compositions of Bach, Handel, Rinck, 
and others, are familiar to the worshipping assemblies. Social life 
is made bright by music. ‘There is hardly a party held in winter, 
which breaks up without having indulged in some glees anda 
dance. The Music is easily furnished on a violin, a clarionet, or a 
flute, if the piano is wanting; and, in summer evenings, every 
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household assembles before the front door, where human voices, 
and the sound of musical instruments, mingle with strains of the 
nightingale, and the voices of domestic animals. It is astonishing 
to see with what ingenuity a German draws out sweet melodies 
from the poorest instrument. I have often heard four performers 
carry their different parts of a choral or a glee on the feeble instru- 
ments of — blades of grass! ‘The teacher of the place is the source 
of all musical wisdom, and the highest authority in all such mat- 
ters. He is required to make many sacrifices in his younger years 
of activity ; but, when he grows old, he sees the fruits of his labors. 
His former pupils feel proud of assisting him in various ways ; 
and he can hardly walk a hundred yards in the street, without 
receiving a warm shake of the hand from whomsoever he meets — 
then his harvest-season begins. 

In older and smaller parishes, the teacher, in addition to the 
offices already mentioned, is also the Serton. Some of his duties, 
for instance, ringing the bell three times each day, taking care of 
the town clock, opening and locking the church, are usually gladly 
performed by the older pupils, or the Preparand. The dignity of 
his office is fully felt by all when, on Sunday, he enters the church, 
close behind the minister, carrying the large, clasped Bible, and 
placing it upon the altar; or when, on funeral processions, he 
walks at the left hand of the servant of God. When children are 
baptized —and this is always done in the church within the first 
week of their lives — he pours the sacred water into the baptismal 
font ; holds the child while the priest blesses it ; and, when the 
act is over, collects his compensation, consisting of a few coppers, 
or some silver change, which has been dropped into the water by 
the grateful godfathers and godmothers. He is, of course, invited, 
by the parents of the new believer, to the festival meal, which is 
offered at their house in the evening. He offers prayer before and 
after the meal, and carries home a large dish full of meat, vegeta- 
bles and cake, on which his family lives fora whole week. 

The Prussian teacher is frequently the private tutor of the land- 
lord’s or the minister’s children, who, being of a superior cast, 
seldom go to the common town school. 

Passing over, in silence, the many trials which our transatlantic 
brother meets, I will close these descriptive remarks by pointing 
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out some of his rewards. His birthday isa festival occasion for the 
school, and often for the town, and a surprise party assembles at 
his house in the evening. On Christmas, Easter, and Pentecost, 
he is sure to receive, from each farmer and wealthy citizen, a large 
cake and some cream. Hardly a hog is killed in town, of which 
he does not receive at least a sausage and a piece of pork. During 
the summer months, he receives fruits from the garden, and, at the 
great harvest festival, his cellar is oftentimes literally filled with 
vegetables. If he has a son with talent for teaching, he will aid him 
whatever he can; and if, after many years of labor, his son is 
appointed his successor, thei his highest expectations are fulfilled, 
and he goes in peace to his fathers. 

Let me now, in conclusion, point out two essential differences 
between the Prussian and the American teacher, and show the conse- 
quences resulting therefrom. 

Teaching is, with us, a transitory employment, while in Germany 
it is a profession. In spite of many good books that have been pub- 
lished of late, the American schoolmaster knows but little, and the 
schoolma’am still less, of the history and science of teaching, as 
flowing out from, and based upon, a true Mental Philosophy. 
Personal experience is of great value, but, in this nineteenth centu- 
ry, a dunce only, in his self-conceit, can reject the experiences and 
scientific results, made or arrived at by some of the wisest and best 
of the human race, who lived hundreds or thousands of years ago. 
The more one knows of the true science of education, the humbler 
one grows in view of the immensity and importance of our duties 
and the many shortcomings and missteps to which even the best 
teacher pleads guilty. While in Germany, I often complained of 
the want of enthusiasm among many of my colleagues ; but, within 
the last ten years, among American teachers, I have seen instances 
of professional ignorance and indifference, that surpassed the powers 
of my imagination. ‘The Prussian teachers, against all clerical and 
political powers, have elevated the people ; while the American 
teacher has been pushed forward and pulled upward by an enlight- 
ened community, led by noble philanthropists and educators, like 
Horace Mann, Henry Barnard and others. The Prussian colleagues 
have struggled hard to be permitted to hold professional meetings ; 
while our State government provides for Teacher’s Institutes and 
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Conventions, engages lecturers, and pays all expenses— and yet 
many will not come. Only nine months ago, I went with a party 
to a teachers’ meeting in Norfolk County. On our way, we stepped 
into an open schoolhouse, and found there a young stripling of seven- 
teen in the full glory of professional ignorance. He knew nothing of 
what was going on in the neighboring town, had never heard any- 
thing of an educational work or journal, nor was he sorry for it. He 
told us that he was a native of the town, had taught two successive 
terms, and was sure of re-election. The American limits the term 
Education mainly to a development of the intellectual faculties ; 
while the German cultivates the heart as well as the head. In 
Germany, school and family go hand in hand, and the teacher seeks 
the codperation of the parents as much as the latter seek his; with 
us, the school pulls one way, and the family often another ; and 
there is but little spontaneous cojperation between teachers and 
parents. Many Prussian teachers—I hope the majority —are 
influenced by a divine calling to go to the school room ; while not 
a few of our strolling multitude go thither from lower motives. 
There is found, perhaps, too much stability with German teachers, 
arising from the fact that they remain for a lifetime in the same 
situation ; but such a quiet, dignified stability is preferable by far, 
to the constant changes of teachers to which our schools are sub- 
jected. The jeweller studies with greater care the watch which he 
is to repair; and the farmer examines the horse he is going to buy, 
more minutely than many a teacher endeavors to read the charac- 
ter and the capacities of his new pupils. Many a school commit- 
tee man thinks it of little importance whether E or F is chosen as 
teacher, and whether a faithful and long-tried teacher is re-elected, 
or a fresh one is put in her place. A better sentiment, however, 
is beginning to take root. The members of the Board of Education 
do not change every year. The members of School Committees 
are now chosen for a term of three years, and the great majority of 
our professional teachers, in cities and large towns, are re-elected 
again and again. Let us hope that this wholesome reform may 
gradually extend to our Primary and District Schools. 

This leads me to speak of the second essential difference. In 
Europe generally, but especially in Germany, only men pursue a 
profession, or are prepared and entitled to fill offices of any kind. 
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Consequently, there are no female teachers in the public schools ; 
while with us, male teachers are but a small minority. Uowever 
much our opinions may differ in regard to the question of Women’s 
Rights, we all agree in admitting that hitherto the stronger sex has 
generally taken the lion’s share ; that an enlightened Christianity, 
and a Christian Philosophy demand an amendment, if not a total 
reformation, of our social and political laws and customs, as far as 
the duties, responsibilities, and rights of women are concerned ; 
that America is destined to decide and settle this question, and to 
lay the foundation of a new era. . I freely admit the present posi- 
tion of the female teacher in America presents, to the eye of a super- 
ficial observer, a picture of incongruities and contradictions: full 
labor, for only half pay ; a full measure of responsibilities, without 
the due share of rights ; teachers whose services would be too ex- 
pensive if they did not receive a cent, and women whose school 
labors could not be fully compensated by millions of dollars ; talent- 
ed and experienced female teachers superseded by young men who 
receive double pay for the grace with which they condescend to 
change, for a little while, the college seat for the village school, 
Virgil for the Primary Speller, and the Calculus for the Multiplica- 
tion table. At the bottom of this turmoil, however, are deposited 
precious gems, visible to the eye of acareful observer. Both sexes 
are destined to livé together and influence each other by their pe- 
culiarities. ‘The child, in order to grow up a true man or woman, 
needs the father’s firm hand and the mother’s heart; and our 
schools, in order to be perfect, must have male as well as female 
teachers. The science of Education contains extensive and valuable 
treasures ; but they are unlocked only to those who are talented 
and studious. The number of such educators seems to have been, 
but need not be, limited to the male sex ; and we find those chosen 
few in the rank of practical teachers. Again, we must make a dis- 
tinction between education and instruction. While a thorough 
educator must be a professional man or woman, nature seems to 
have lavished her licenses to instruct upon everybody. Even a 
child may instruct another; everybody can and does instruct his 
companions ; the master instructs his apprentice, and every house- 
wife her servants, The liberty to instruct in schools, granted to 


American women, is a precious boon, Every beginner makes mis- 
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takes. Let the young teacher’s first missteps be made under the 
guiding supervision of an experienced head, and her corrected short- 
comings in the schoolroom will bear golden fruits, when, a few years 
later, she takes the responsibility of a wife and a mother. 

Speaking of female teachers, we must make a distinction between 
such as are called, and those who are driven to the schoolroom ;— 
called by the divine voice which says, “Feed my lambs,” or 
driven by the dire necessity to earn a living. The former is an 
educator ; the latter a mere schoolkeeper. The former is ascend- 
ing the hill of science, and a noble philanthropy ; while the latter 
beholds nothing but the bare schoolroom walls. The former sees, 
in her present transitory and unsatisfactory situation, the twilight 
which precedes the coming day ; while the latter is dissatisfied with 
the present, and hopes nothing from the future. ‘The former toils 
in faith ; the latter is idle in despair. The teacher’s salary is raised, 
and her services are sought, while the schoolkeeper’s value is dete- 
riorating with every newly obtained position. The teacher keeps in 
view her own and her pupils’ eternal destiny ; while re-election is 
one of the most prominent wishes in a schoolkeeper’s heart. 

We are accustomed to hear Massachusetts called the Pioneer 
State in Education, and well she deserves that name; but let us 
remember, that the greatest saints always have considered them- 
selves the greatest sinners. Although Massachusetts has done her 
part in raising, sustaining, and sending abroad a noble corps of 
teachers, who put their hands to the plough, and did not falter in 
the hour of danger ; yet much remains to be done. Hardly one of 
every five female teachers of our State reads or sustains their only 
cheap, yet valuable educational journal, while the other four spend 
many times its subscription price for books which rest on fiction, 
not on truth ; they cultivate the imagination, not the heart ; and 
direct the view outward, instead of inward. 





“My dear doctor, I suffer a great deal with my eyes.” “ Be 


patient, madam, you would probably suffer a great deal more 
without them.” 
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SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS. 


THE great importance of the subject of School Examinations, 
and the prevalent diversity of opinion and practice in respect to 
them, suggest the propriety of considering, — carefully and thought- 
fully, — the following questions : 


QUESTION I. 


Ovcut Scnoots HAVING A Pusric CHARACTER TO BE EXAM- 
INED BY CoMMITTEES, OR TRUSTEES, AND BY PARENTS? 


When a school is entirely private in its character, the teacher 
has the right to make for it such regulations as he may deem appro- 
priate. He may have, at his discretion, public or private exam- 
inations, or no examinations at all. He may throw his doors wide 
open to all visitors ; in western phrase, ‘‘ may have the latch-string 
always out ;” or, if he thinks best, may keep this string constantly 
within, and turn a deaf ear to every knock upon his door. His 
house, according to the English common law, is his castle ; and he 
may barricade it as he pleases. On the other hand, the parent, at 
his pleasure, may either bring his children to the castle gate for 
admission, or may keep them wholly away. But, if they are ad- 
mitted, it does not follow that he has a right to go in with them, 
or to visit them there, except with the free consent of the owner, 
or unless the gate is opened by the strong battering-ram of the 
law. 

But has, then, the parent no responsibility in respect to the im- 
provement of his children, if they attend private schools? Certain- 
ly. Hecannot divest himself of this responsibility, imposed upon 
him, not by human, but by divine authority, by the very laws of 
his own nature. He is bound to investigate and ascertain at home 
the progress of his child in intellect and character ; but not in ordi- 
nary cases, without leave, upon the premises of another. ‘The fact 
that this leave is so rarely withheld, nay, that the invitation to do 
this is, in general, so freely proffered and urged, makes no differ- 
ence in respect to the essential right. 

But when a school is public in its character, the case is quite 
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different. The Committee or Trustees, to whom the charge of the 
school has been confided by the community that sustains it, are 
bound to ascertain, by personal attention, that the high purposes 
of the trust are not frustrated ; and the members of the community 
in general, as principals employing agents for the discharge of their 
business, have a natural right to assure themselves of the fidelity 
and good judgment of their Committee or Trustees, and of the suc- 
cess of the measures which these have adopted. The right and 
the duty are especially strong, where such momentous interests are 
at stake as are involved in a system of public education. We are 
forced, then, to answer our first question emphatically in the affirm- 
ative. 


QUESTION II. 


Ovcut stucH EXAMINATIONS OF ouR PusLic ScHooLs TO BE 
MADE WITH OR WITHOUT GIVING PREVIOUs NoTICE TO THE TEACH- 
ERs? 


Each of these methods has its own advantages, so obvious that 
no protracted discussion of this question can be required, especially 
in view of the answer which has been already given to it by ex- 
press law and by usage. The law, since the great act of March 
10, 1827, which lies at the basis of the modern school system of 
the Commonwealth, —an act before which there was no statute 
requiring the appointment of School Committees, and (how strange 
the statement seems as we look over the subscription list of the 
“Teacher” !) no legal recognition of women as teachers of public 
schools, — the law, since this act, has been substantially as we find 
it expressed in the words of the recent revision : 

«‘'The school committee, or some one or more of them, for the 
purpose of making a careful examination of the schools, and of 
ascertaining that the scholars are properly supplied with books, 
shall visit all the public schools in the town on some day during 
the first or second week after the opening of such schools respect- 
ively, and also, on some day during the two weeks preceding the 
closing of the same; and shall also, for the same purposes, visit, 
without giving previous notice thereof to the instructors, all the 
public schools in the town once a month, and they shall, at such 
examinations, inquire into the regulation and discipline of the 


schools, and the habits and proficiency of the scholars therein.” — 
Ch. 38, Sect. 26. 
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Provision is here obviously made for two classes of examina- 
tions ; first, two special examinations, one within the first or sec- 
ond week after the opening, and the other within the two weeks 
preceding the close of the school; secondly, additional examina- 
tions, for so they are called, to be made once a month, and with- 
out giving previous notice to the instructor. So far the law. Now 
what is the usage? he special examination to be made at or near 
the close of the school term or year, is usually a public examina- 
tion, and of course previously appointed ; for large surprise parties 
are not as fashionable in schools as in social life. The other ex- 
aminations are usually less formal, are indeed often omitted not- 
withstanding the law, and, to a great extent, are attended only by 
the official examiners. The neglect of committees and parents to 
visit, the workshops, or shall I rather say gardens, of intellect and 
character, (no other workshops or gardens are so neglected ;) and 
there to inspect the processes of manufacture or growth, is still 
among our most crying educational defects. Yet a most happy 
change in this respect is evidently in progress. Doubtless our 
schools receive ten or twenty visits now, some of them a hundred, 
where they received one before the passage of the act of 1827. 
The requisition of the law before this act was simply that ‘the 
ministers of the gospel and the selectmen (or such other persons 
as should be specially chosen by each town or district for that pur- 
pose,) should, once in every siz months at least, and as much 
oftener as they should determine it necessary, visit and inspect the 
several schools in their respective towns and districts, giving rea- 
sonable notice of the time of their visitation.” — Stat. 1789, chap. 
19, sec. 7. They were not to make surprise visits; but were to 
give the teacher and scholars a reasonable time to brush up their 
learning and school habits, so that they might creditably pass the 
inspection. How very considerate the law was! Schools might 
appear quite to disadvantage if taken unprepared. 

Some persons of a very different, a far less considerate spirit, 
have suggested, in this age of reform, that it might be well if all 
school visits and examinations were made without previous notice. 
But, with all my zeal for reform, I cannot agree with them. It 
seems to me desirable, for a full acquaintance with a person, that we 


should know what he can do upon an anticipated occasion, as well 
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as when taken by surprise. Must ministerial candidates always 
preach extemporaneous sermons upon texts handed to them as they 
rise to speak? Shall we best ascertain the capabilities of a friend’s 
kitchen by always dropping in uninvited to dinner, and making 
especial choice of washing days? Besides, formal examinations exert 
an important influence as a means of interesting those in our schools 
who would not visit them upon other occasions. 

If, then, we concur in the opinion that school examinations should 
be both formal with previous notice, and informal without such 
notice ; and that the latter are far more important in their influence, 
even as the law requires them in greater number; we are ready, 
perhaps, for the consideration of a third question. 


QUESTION III. 
OUGHT THESE EXAMINATIONS TO BE ORAL oR IN Writinc ? 


Examination in practical reading, declamation, or vocal music, 
must be oral, from the very nature of the study; while, on the 
other hand, examination in practical writing or drawing as obviously 
requires the use of pen, pencil, or crayon. And here | cannot let 
the opportunity pass of expressing my joy, that, in the recent revis- 
ion of the statutes of the Commonwealth, vocal music and drawing 
have been at last recognized as appropriate studies for our common 
schools. As this was their very first legal recognition, we will 
not find fault with the words of the statute. It says, “ Algebra, 
Vocal Music, Drawing, Physiology and Hygiene, shall be taught 
by lectures or otherwise, in all the public schools in which the 
School Committee deem it expedient.” ‘The apparent recommen- 
dation that we should teach Algebra, Vocal Music, and Drawing by 
lectures, need give us no trouble, while that convenient “ other- 
wise ” holds the shield of its protection over us ; nor need we fear 
that School Committees will often think it inexpedient that children 
should learn to sing and draw. Iam reminded that it is not five 
years since I visited a school, in the State, out of school hours, and 
found the scholars earnestly and happily singing. The teacher 
accounted for the time of the exercise, by stating that the Commit- 
tee were unwilling that any portion of the regular school time 
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“should be wasted in singing”! The incident simply teaches that 
Education may have its fossils as well as Geology. 

To return to the modes of examination; in most studies, either 
the oral or the written method may be adopted at pleasure. But 
their advantages are so different, that we must consider them, not 
as rival, but as supplementary to each other. For interesting the 
community, and showing the teacher’s general ability and methods 
of instruction, oral examination is, beyond comparison, superior ; 
while, for ascertaining the precise attainments of the severa! pupils, 
and especially their comparative merit, whether in the same or in 
different schools, written examination has quite as decidedly the 
advantage. It seems to me desirable that, in all our public schools, 
there should be, as often as once a year, a general and public oral 
examination, attended by as large a concourse as the schoolroom will 
receive of parents and other interested spectators and listeners ; and 
also, that, at least as often, there should be a quiet, unhurried, thor- 
ough examination, by writing, of all the pupils whose attainments 
permit them to be so tested. An oral examination makes the most 
interesting, pleasing, brilliant manifestation of what scholars know ; 
a written examination most searchingly exposes the remaining de- 
fects in their knowledge. ‘The common percentage of error pre- 
sented by the latter mode of examination even in good schools, 
usually surprises greatly those who are not familiar with this 
method. Hence there is danger of their judging tvo severely, and 
estimating unjustly, pupils, schools, and even teachers applying for 
schools, when tested in this way. What a difference there is 
between having a good general acquaintance with a branch of learn- 
ing, being able to converse intelligently upon it, being competent 
even to instruct others in it; and being prepared to sit down and, 
within a given time, to put in black and white accurate statements 
respecting minute points of the branch which others have looked up 
expressly to try us upon, — with the uneasy, solicitous feeling that 
important interests hang upon the result, — without a word or smile 
to say to us that we have done anything well, or to cheer us on 


in our remaining work, —and with a nervous consciousness, some- 
times almost paralyzing our fingers as they grasp the pen, that not 
only our essential statements, but our penmanship, our orthography, 
our grammar, our choice of words, our punctuation, and our use of 
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capitals are to be keenly scrutinized, without our being present to 
defend or explain anything, by cold, critical eyes! How many 
minute errors slip unnoticed in an oral examination, or are immedi- 
ately forgotten in attention to what follows, which, put upon paper, 
are instantly detected, and then permanently marked! ‘The suffer- 
ing Job exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh that mine adversary had written a book ! ” 
Could he be thinking what sure and sweet revenge he might have 
taken in criticizing that book ? 

In the frequent less formal and unannounced visits and inspec- 
tions which should be made by committees and parents, it is doubt- 
less in general best that the usual order of school exercises should 
not be much interfered with, while of course they should be follow- 
ed and observed with the strictest attention. 


QUESTION IV. 


In THE EXAMINATIONS OF WHICH WE HAVE BEEN SPEAKING, 
OUGHT THE EXERCISES TO BE CONDUCTED BY THE TEACHER, OR 
BY OTHERS? 


In the written examinations of which we have spoken, it is 
usual and obviously proper that the questions should be prepared, 
not by the teacher, but by others. ‘These, however, ought certain- 
ly, before preparing the questions, to acquaint themselves carefully 
with the course and methods of study and instruction in the school, 
so that the pupils may not be bewildered in a terra incognita. If 
this course and these methods ought to be changed, this should be 
effected by direct application to the teacher, and not by discourag- 
ing and disgracing the pupils. If the questions are to be given 
out orally, they should be usually read by the teacher, lest an unfa- 
miliar voice should be less readily understood, and should need- 
lessly add to the excitement of the occasion. 

In public oral examinations, there is greater variety. Sometimes, 
indeed more frequently, the instructor conducts the examination 
wholly, or nearly so, examining his classes upon such subjects and 
with such questions, as he deems best. Such examinations we 
believe to be generally free from any glaring favoritism or dishon- 
esty ; and yet our assurance of this must rest upon our confidence 
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in the stern integrity of the teacher, and in the soundness of his 
views in respect to School Examinations. Few teachers, however, 
can bring themselves to the cruelty of proposing a due proportion 
of the more difficult questions to the poorer scholars ; and some think 
it quite right, or at least expedient, to make such specially and often 
individually crammed and drilled preparation for the occasion, that 
it becomes a mere exhibition. 

As long ago as when my mother went to school, this incident 
happened, (I do not relate it from my own personal knowledge,) 
in a very respectable Academy, the preceptor of which had made a 
book. Ata public examination, a girl in her class had the indis- 
cretion, if not impudence, to say to the Preceptor, ‘ That, siz, was 
not my question; that was to have been given to Susan.” I need 
not repeat the anecdote of the English school, where, on a public 
visitation, the creed could not be repeated, because the boy was 
absent ‘* who believed ” in a particular portion of it —the rest, as he 
only had been drilled to repeat this — supposing it no part of their 
faith. ‘The case comes nearer to our own time and region, in 
which a teacher enjoined upon his class, that, when he should ask 
a general question at the examination, they must all raise their 
hands as able to answer, assuring them that he would call only 
upon those who, he knew, could answer it ; but was exposed, through 
an accidental failure to observe this caution. But why attempt any 
enumeration of instances of such bad faith or wrong views, for 
their number is legion ? 

Sometimes, to avoid the exposure of teachers to such tempta- 
tions, or at the request of faithful teachers themselves, School 
Committees have taken the work of public examination wholly into 
their own hands. But, in this case, unless the examiner has un- 
usual tact and an intimacy of acquaintance with the school, there is 
great danger that the pupils may be disconcerted by an unfamiliar 
voice, an unfamiliar mode of proposing questions, and unfamiliar 
phraseology. I have known instances in which a universal panic 
was so produced, from which recovery seemed impossible. The 
frightened children so trembled that both memory and reason were 
shaken out of their places. 


I was once present when a whole grammar school under an ex- 
cellent teacher was thrown into agitation by the simple question, 
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from an excellent member of the School Committee, “‘ What pause 
do you find after such a word ?” referring to an interrogation point. 
No one could tell. The question was repeated, and repeated in 
vain. The scholars interchanged frightened looks ; and the Com- 
mittee men present, significant glances, as if to say, ‘‘ What kind 
of a teacher must this be, that none of his scholars even know an 
interrogation point?” I felt that the crisis demanded that I should 
attempt a rescue. ‘ What point is that after the word ?” I asked. 
The question was instantly answered. I then turned to the teach- 
er, and asked him if he had taught his pupils to call the interroga- 
tion point a pause, which of course would not be an accurate desig- 
nation forthe mark. He said, «* No,” “ Do you think they ever 
heard it so called before?” He presumed they never had. The 
threatened storm blew over, and the examination went on success- 
fully. 

Sometimes the teacher selects the subjects of examinations and 
proposes most of the questions, the Committee adding such as they 
may please. But usually, in such cases, they do not please to add 
many, nor does the time allow this, and indeed the teacher has 
already won the battle, if he has resolved upon victory, by his 
privilege of choosing the ground. 

Without attempting to exhaust the variety of modes, may I pre- 
sume upon your permission to describe the method which, from 
both theory and experience, seems to me most successfully to com- 
bine the advantages and avoid the dangers of the other methods ? 
It is the following: In the examination of a class, the instructor 
first states to the Committee, or other examiners, the extent of ground 
upon which the class are prepared to be examined. This is an 
essential element, but usually quite disregarded, in determining 
the merit and improvement of the class. Its members may have 
been very indolent, and their teacher quite neglectful, and yet they 
may be prepared to pass a brilliant examination upon a few well- 
thumbed pages, mostly learned, perhaps, in the few last weeks of 
the term. ‘To ascertain the income of a farmer, is it sufficient to 
learn how much he has obtained from a single rood of land? Must 
we not also know how many roods or acres he has under cultivation ? 
Can we calculate a trader’s profits from the simple information that 
he gains a hundred per cent. on all his sales? Must we not, far- 
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ther, ascertain the amount of these sales? And does not the ques- 
tion, how well pupils have studied and how much they have 
learned, involve, of necessity, quantity as well as quality ? 

Secondly, within the prescribed limits, the Committee, or other 
examiners, select the subjects to be proposed to each individual. 
This furnishes the needed security of the integrity and impartial- 
ity of the examination. Each pupil must be alike prepared to be 
tested upon the whole ground ; and the teacher cannot, even if he 
would, proportion the difficulty of the subjects to the individual 
ability of those who are to treat them, giving strong meut to some, 
and milk to others. 

But, thirdly, the subjects so selected are not given out by the 
visitors directly, but through the teacher as their agent ; in order 
that the subjects may be proposed, and the questions upon them 
asked, in the familiar voice, the familiar manner, the familiar phra- 
seology. ‘The visitors, having the entire direction and control of 
the examination, interpose throughout such questions as they please ; 
but, if there is danger that the class would be disconcerted by a 
strange voice or manner, they do this mostly by communicating 
the questions to the instructor, who himself proposes them, — or, in 
some cases, frankly states to the questioner that he does not think 
the class prepared for such questions, thus saving them from a 
mortification which might unfit them for doing justice to them- 
selves afterwards, and taking upon himself, to whom it belongs, the 
responsibility in respect to the points to which their attention has 
been directed. 

In the public examination of schools, it is very important that 
committees and trustees should pursue that course which will be 
most favorable to the self-possession of the pupils and the teacher, 
which will most place them at their ease, and make the dreaded 
day of examination one of positive enjoyment. 

Kind looks and pleasant words are excellent specifics for this. 
Perfection should not be expected, or failures made too prominent. 
Least of all should there be any attempt to puzzle, except, perhaps, 
playfully, when the real examination is mostly over. Young 
minds are very easily thrown off their balance ; and the best schol- 
ars are usually the most sensitive. It is easier to draw tears from 
an excited child, than afterwards to stay them. And in mental, 
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as in material inspection, an agitation of the waters is not favorable 
to our seeing what lies at the bottom. 

In the private informal visits which should so often be made to 
schools, the more fully, freely, and ‘directly committees take part 
in the exercises, without deranging them, usually the better. And 
when they have thus made their voices and manner entirely 
familiar to the scholars, some of the cautions that have been sug- 
gested for public examinations lose much of their force. 

A word for my younger fellow teachers: if you wish positively 
to enjoy the company of visitors, and to make it both agreeable 
and useful to your pupils, do not let it interrupt, except by posi- 
tive request, or in special cases, the usual order of your exercises, 


but enlist your visitors at once as assistants in the regular school ° 


work. Make them pay for the privilege of visiting your school, 
and as large a price as you can. Convert the critic into a sympa- 
thizer and coadjutor. 


QUESTION V. 


SHouLtp THE PuslLic EXaMINATIONS OF SCHOOLS PARTAKE, IN 
ANY MEASURE, OF THE CHARACTER OF EXHIBITIONS ? 


I see no objection to this, if the measure is not too large, and it 
is distinctly understood by all where the real examination ends, 
and the exhibition begins. Exhibition has its uses, no less than 
examination ; less valuable, to be sure, but not, therefore, the less 
real. ‘There are, however, two dangers strictly to be guarded 
against ; the first, that of permitting exhibition, from its more pop- 
ular and generally attractive character, to occupy an undue pro- 
portion of time, either on the public occasion, or in the previous 
preparation ; and the second, far more serious, because affecting 
truth and honesty, that of allowing mere exhibition to be credited 
to the school as genuine examination. 


“ This first and last: Let truth be ever thine ; 
F’en though the heavens should fall upon thy head; 
Thou then canst smile mid universal ruin, 
And say, ‘ My treasure is forever sure !’” 


A. C. 
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Resident Editor's Department. 





SEVERAL pages of Intelligence, Mathematical Questions, extracts from letters, 
and some Book Notices, prepared for this number, are crowded out, and will appear 
in our July issue. 


Bounp VoLuMeEs.— Bound volumes of the T'eacher may be obtained at the 
office, for 1856, 7, 8, and 9, for $1.50, or 50 cents in exchange for the numbers. 
EarLy VoLumes. Last Opportunity.—A very few sets of Volumes I. to 


VIII., inclusive, (in numbers,) may be obtained at the office of the T’eacher. For 
particulars, see last page of Advertising Sheet in May number. 


CONFIDENTIAL. — We send, in this number of the TJ'eacher, a second bill to the 
few who have not remitted the “ one dollar.” 


WE furnish our subscribers, in this number, with a portrait of Cyrus Peirce; the 
plate had been ordered for May, to accompany the article of B., but arrived too 
late to be published in our May issue. 


THE twenty-fifth semi-annual meeting of the Norfolk County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, will be held at Franklin, June 8th and 9th. Rev. W. M. Thayer, Professor 
S. R. Calthrop, and 8. Tenny, Esq., will lecture. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. — In August last, during the session of the 
National Teachers’ Association, held in Washington, D. C., the Board of Directors, 
according to the provisions of the Constitution, 

Resolved, That the next meeting of the Association be held in Madison, Wis- 
consin; commencing on the second Wednesday of August (the 8th,) and continu- 
ing four days. 

But in view of several considerations, and at the request of many of the mem- 
bers of the Board, and others of the Association, it is considered best to change 
the place of meeting from Madison, to Buffalo, New York. 

The Third Annual Meeting of the Association will, therefore, be held in Buffalo, 
on the second Wednesday of August next, (the 8th,) commencing at 10 o’clock, 
A. M. This change of place is called for by many, both East and West; indeed, 
the proposed change meets with the general approbation of all. 

The friends of the cause in Buffalo extend to us a hearty welcome. They pledge 
themselves that every facility shall be afforded for the business of the Association, 
and that they will do all in their power to make the occasion one of pleasure and 
profit. 

Arrangements will be made with the Hotels, for a reduction in the price of fare, 
Ladies will be entertained gratuitously. On the principal lines of travel, the usual 
reduction of fare is expected. 
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It is well known that the City of Buffalo is a most delightful Summer resort ; 
cool and healthy, and that the people are noted for their public spirit and generous 
hospitality. It will be remembered that Niagara is within a few miles of the city, 
and can be visited at any hour of the day. 

Arrangements have been made to secure able and popular Lecturers, Several 
important reports and other papers will be presented. The meeting is expected 
to be one of the most interesting ever held in the country. Particulars given in a 
few days, in the Programme of the Meeting. 


Z. RICHARDS, Secretary. 
Brooklyn, April 16, 1860. 


Now a few words about the village schools, and the children who attend them: 


“The schoolhouse is not like neatly finished houses, Tamil schoolhouses are 
called Bungalows, and are made by setting up four posts about eight or ten feet 
high. On these four wall plates are laid. Upon the wall plates a roof is formed 
with rafters, and these are covered with the leaves of the Palmyra or Cocoanut 
tree. The schoolhouse is then completed. There are no walls, no windows, no 
doors, no stove, and no seats, except on the ground. If you go to the school 
when the children have assembled, you will be interested in hearing their names. 
Among the girls there will be Miss Gold, Miss Little Gold, Great Gold, Little 
Woman, Great Woman, Little Mother, Great Mother, Golden Pearl, Pearl of the 
Swan; and many will be named after the Tamil female gods. Among the boys 
will be Little One, Great One, Pearl of the Coha, Mr. Six Face; and perhaps half 
of those present will be named after the Tamil male gods. You will be surprised 
at the clothing of the heathen children. None of them wear shoes, nor do any of 
them wear hats or bonnets. They have neither coats nor vests; but the clothing 
of each girl and boy is plain cloth wound around the body. When the children 
study, they all talk aloud, and the teacher does not teach them otherwise. In 
a school of forty or fifty children, the noise may be heard a quarter of a mile. 
Those who study the alphabet and spelling write every letter and word with their 
fingers in the sand. Sometimes a whole class of little children sit in a row, each 
and all together repeating the letters, and, at the same time, writing them with 
their little fingers. In a heathen school, all of the children have their faces cov- 
ered with ashes, or rather their foreheads. ‘This is the sign of their religion. 
Mohammedan children (and there are many in Jaffna,) wear a little white cap, 
made of common cloth, on the top of their heads. This is a sign that they are 
the disciples of Mohammed. The little Sivite, or Tamil children, seem to be 
proud of the marks on their foreheads. Every morning, after washing the face, 
and when preparing for school, the sacred ashes are taken from a little box, and 
put on with great care.” — Boston Recorder. 


J. W. BULKLEY, PResIpEnt. 








BOOK NOTICES. 


A DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LaNGuAGE. By JosepH E. Worcester, LL. D. 
Boston: Hickling, Swan, & Brewer. 1860. pp. xviii. 1786. 


It is no small honor to the State of Massachusetts that the two great dictionaries 
of the English Language should be published within its limits. Every citizen of 
the Commonwealth has a right to be proud of the fact that such noble works as 
Worcester’s and Webster’s quartos now hail from Massachusetts. 
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Of the “ Pictorial Edition” of Webster, we took occasion to speak some months 
since. We purpose now to make a brief notice of Worcester’s last and greatest 
work, the issue of which was long anticipated with profound interest. Our limits 
forbid the undertaking of any review of the work; that must be left to the grave 
quarterlies, We intend simply and briefly to call the attention of teachers to the 
contents of this great volume, and to hint at some of its prominent characteristics. 

On opening this book, one is forced to exclaim, “ How beautiful!” The page 
is seen to be ample and well-proportioned ; the paper is white and glistening; the 
type is clear and elegant; the whole presenting an appearance in the highest 
degree attractive. We do not see how the book could, in these respects, have 
been made better. 

We turn now to the table of “Contents.” That teachers who have not ready 
opportunities of examining the work may know something of what it contains, we 
give the following summary. _ Besides the Dictionary proper, which occupies 1696 
pages, and includes about 104,000 words, we find essays on Principles of Pronun- 
ciation; Orthography; English Grammar; Origin, Formation, and Etymology of 
the English Language; Archaisms, Provincialisms, and Americanisms ; History of 
English Lexicography ; and a Catalogue of English Dictionaries, Glossaries, Ency- 
clopeedias, etc., etc. These essays, which occupy sixty-eight pages, are ably writ- 
ten, and are exceedingly interesting and instructive. In the Appendix are found 
articles on the Pronunciation of Greek and Latin Proper Names, of Scripture 
Proper Names, of Modern Geographical Names, and of the Names of Distinguished 
Men of Modern Times; Abbreviations used in Writing and Printing; Signs used 
in Writing and Printing; and a Collection of Words, Phrases, and Quotations 
from the Greek, Latin, French, Italian, and Spanish Languages. These articles 
cover ninety pages. ‘The Essays and Appendix would, by themselves, make an 
octavo vulume of about five hundred pages. The whole work embraces 1854 royal 
quarto pages. 

Looking into the vast vocabulary, we see that the author has adopted the same 
excellent system of orthiepical notation as in his earlier books, The pronuncia- 
tions given are those most approved, and, in cases in which authorities differ, their 
several modes are concisely stated, thus affording the reader, at a glance, informa- 
tion that could otherwise be obtained only by consulting numerous volumes. For 
example, take the word “Contemplate,” which will illustrate several points on 
which we have a remark to make. Its pronunciation is given thus: CoN-TEM’- 
PLATE, [kon-tém’plat, 8. W. P. J. E. F. Ja. Sm. R. C.; kon’tém-plat, or 
kon-tém’plat, K.; kon’tém-plat, Wb.] 

Persons not already acquainted with the subject will be surprised to find, on ex- 
amining this Dictionary, upon how many words the best authorities are at variance 
in regard to pronunciation. 

To the important subject of Etymologies, Mr. Worcester has given careful atten- 
tion, and, so far as we have examined, and are able to judge, his etymologies are 
reliable. ‘The word already quoted illustrates this department. The etymology of 
“Contemplate” is stated thus: [L., contemplor, contemplatus; con, with, and 
templum, an open place of observation; It., contemplare ; ‘Sp., contemplar; Fr., 
contempler. } 

A most valuable characteristic of this work is its Synonymes. These are numer- 
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ous, clearly stated, and conveniently placed, in immediate connection with the 
words to which they relate. Thus, under “ Contemplate,” we find the following : 

“«Syn. — We contemplate sensible objects, or what is présent and before our eyes; we 
meditate on actions and abstract qualities, as friendship and benevolence. Contemplation on 
the works of creation; meditation on the ways of Providence. We contemplate and meditate 
respecting what is future, but muse only on what is past. When used with reference to the 
future, in a sense similar to intend, contemplate is more immediately followed by the action 
than meditate. We contemplate what we suppose is soon to take place; we meditate what is 
probable, but more remote. We meditate an excursion abroad, which we may some time 
make; we contemplate a journey into the country, which we soon intend, purpose, or expect to 
perform.” 

In regard to the hotly-contested subject of orthography, we maintain that a dic- 
tionary of the English language should present it as it is, and not as any man, 
however wise, may think it ought to be. If we could have our own way in regard 
to English orthography, we should forthwith make it conform as closely as possible, 
to the phonetic principle, and thus relieve the young of years of drudgery, which, 
under the present system, or rather want of system, must be spent in learning to 
read and spell. And yet, if we were preparing a book professing to be a dic- 
tionary of our language, we should feel bound to act as a compiler of things 
authorized by good usuage, and not an inventor of new things, however excellent. 

Whether Worcester’s orthography does or does not conform to the best usage, 
every one who cares enough about the subject to examine it, is fully able to judge. 
It is fortunate that the number of words, the spelling of which is disputed, is com- 
paratively small; and it is also fortunate for coming generations, that there is a 
public tendency to simplify still further, the complicated orthography of our 
language. 

This dictionary contains about a thousand handsomely engraved cuts, which are 
adjoined to the words they are intended to illustrate, and afford important aid in 
defining them. 

But the great merit of this splendid volume consists in the fulness, conciseness, 
and accuracy of its definitions. We have not space to present illustrations of these 
important qualities of the work. We can only say, that our careful examination 
has satisfied us, that, in the great department of definitions, Worcester’s Quarto is 
second to none. 

The author has done his work honestly and thoroughly, and has given to the 
world a lasting monument of his untiring industry and sound judgment. 

To every teacher who is scholar enough ever to use a dictionary, we say heartily, 
— whatever other dictionaries you have, — and no man should be contented with 
only one, — obtain a copy of Worcester’s Quarto, and examine it for yourself. * 
Mitcnecy’s New INTERMEDIATE GeoGraPpHy. <A System of Modern Geography, 

designed for the use of Schools and Academies; illustrated by twenty-three 
Copper-plate Maps, drawn and engraved expressly for this work from the latest 


authorities, and embellished with numerous Engravings. By 8. AvuGustus 
MITCHELL. Philadelphia: E. H. Butler, & Co. 1860. 


The time when geography was, necessarily, a lifeless branch to many teachers, 
and a dry study for scholars, is past. Our schoolbooks of to-day are superior to 
those of the past in maps, illustrations, the selection of useful and interesting mate- 
rial, and in deseriptions. Almost every new work contains, or claims to contain, 
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some improvement over all its predecessors. Improved books, in the hands of 
educated teachers, have made geography a study full of instruction, interest, and 
pleasure. The fame of Mitchell’s Geographies is not limited to America. From a 
careful examination of the work before us, we believe that this little Intermediate 
Geography is not only the latest, but also the best, publication of the author. Its 
plan and method, definitions and descriptions, are unique ; the illustrations numer- 
ous, well selected and executed; and the maps will compare well, in accuracy and 
finish, with those found in similar works. The geographical and statistical tables 
have been filled with the latest reliable statements; and the given pronunciation of 
geographical names used in this work will be acceptable to many. 


THE PRESENT CRISIS; with a Reply and Appeal to European Advisers, from the 
sixth edition of Slavery, and the Remedy. By Samvet Nort. Boston: Crocker 
& Brewster, 47 Washington street. 1860. 12 cents. 


A well-written tract, deserving the attention of every American citizen and 
philanthropist. 


Lectures ON NATURAL History: Its Relations to Intellect, Taste, Wealth, and 
Religion. By P. A. CHapDBoURNE, Professor of Natural History in Williams 
College, and Professor of Natural History and Chemistry in Bowdoin College. 
New York: A. 8. Barnes & Burr, 51 and 53 John street. 1860. 


The spirit of these four lectures will easily be recognized from the Preface, part 
of which we print without any comment on our part. 


“Tt is a characteristic of the American people, to test every thing by its money 
value alone. The brief discussion of the Relations of Natural History in the fol- 
lowing Lectures, was entered upon with the hope of doing something to show that 
this department of study is by no means to be estimated by its direct return of dol- 
lars and cents. Simply to impart information, is a small part of the teacher’s work. 
This is not to be negiected ; but training the mind, so that it shall move on, a 
living, expanding power, through life, is education. As the living tree gathers, with 
its thousands of rootlets, nutriment from the earth beneath, while its leaves are 
drawing in the gases from every breeze that moves them, to build up the fabrie — so 
the mind must be trained to gather food from every field of thought, and change, 
by its vital power, to an element of strength, the mental accumulations which, to 
many, become a burden to the memory alone. Many students, enjoying a high 
reputation for accuracy, leave college, with a knowledge of the text-books, indeed, 
but, we might almost say, unfitted for future acquisitions by those already made. 
That studies in an educational course should be selected for their educating power, 
would seem to be evident. But the truth is, information is mistaken for education. 
And Natural History has, in general, been valued simply for the information it fur- 
nishes, rather than as an educating power. It is in this light that it is generally 
matched against the Dead Languages. We wish to put it in the place of no other 
study; certainly not in the place of the Ancient Languages or Mathematics ; with- 
out both of which its profitable study is almost hopeless. We simply wish to claim 
for it a higher rank than has thus far been assigned to it, by showing its varied 
relations to man. 

“The study of a single term, or a brief course of lectures, has generally been 
considered sufficient for the great book of Nature, while two or three years are 
required on ancient languages before commencing the collegiate course. So that, 
while almost every graduate considers himself competent to teach Latin, Greek, or 
Mathematics, probably not one in ten would offer himself as qualified to instruct in 
Natural History.” 
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NorMAL TRAINING. The Principles and Methods of Human Culture: A Series of 
Lectures addressed to Young leachers. By WILLIAM RussELL, Editor of The 
American (Boston) Journal of Education, 1826 to 1829, and Principal of the 
New England Institute, Lancaster, Mass., etc. Four parts: Intellectual, Moral, 
Physical, and Aésthetical Education. New York: Published by F. C. Brownell. 
1860. 

The series of Lectures, of which the book before us contains the First Part, was 
addressed, originally, to young teachers pursuing a course of professional study. At 
the suggestion of Dr. Henry Barnard, the lectures on Intellectual Education, were 
prepared and published in his Journal. The favorable reception which this course 
has met from teachers, both at home and abroad, would have induced the writer to 
publish the other portions of the series, had health and time permitted. The lec- 
tures of the first part have now been published separately, and we hope that many 
teachers will study them. The author, well known to all of our readers, says, in 
his Prefatory Remarks: 

“Tt is true, that, in seminaries of education of every grade, we are ceasing from a 
blind following of prescription imposed by the past. Mental discipline, rather than 
intellectual acquisition, is now more generally recognized as the true aim of edu- 
cation ; and liberal changes and generous allowances, as regards the adaptation of 
text-books and plans of instruction, have accordingly been made. But, as yet, the 
point of view selected by most, even of our most considerate and genial counsellors, 
on the great theme of education has been far from a commanding one. It has been 
that of subjects, and sciences, and departments of knowledge, with their respective 
demands upon the mind, instead of that of the mind itself, and its divine laws of 
action and progress, as prescribed by its own constitution and wants, its appetites 
and instinctive preferences. To attract attention to these, as the true principles of 
education, is the chief aim of the suggestions embodied in these pages.” 


Tue Brete anp SoctaL Rerorm; or, The Scriptures as a Means of Civilization. 
By R. H. Tyver, A. M., of Fulton, N. Y. Philadelphia: James Challen & 
Sons. Boston: Brown & Taggard. 1860. $1.00. 


The author is a distinguished lawyer, and was lately a judge of one of the courts 
of New York. He wrote this work without reference to fault-finding critics and 
envious pretenders, and with no expectation of acquiring any reputation as an 
author. His principal reliance is the importance of the theme; and his effort was 
to excite in the minds of the people an increased interest in the Scriptures. While 
we dissent from some of the author’s premises and conclusions, we feel one with 
him in spirit. This book furnishes conclusive evidence that its writer is a philan- 
thropist in his actions, a Christian in his convictions, and a lawyer in his arguments. 
Manuva or Gro.toGy. Designed for the use of Colleges and Academies. By 

EBENEZER Emmons, State Geologist of North Carolina and New York, and 
Professor of Natural History and Geology in Williams College. Illustrated 


with numerous Engravings. Second edition. New York: A. 8, Barnes & 
Burr. 1860. 


We noticed the first edition of this work in the December number, last year, and 
are glad to see that, in so short a time, a second edition has been made necessary. 
If inherent value of a book, and the publishers’ efforts, are sufficient to secure a 
large sale, this Geology is bound to have it. 
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